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gether as 'Puritans and Novelists' (p. 283), and told them
plainly they must expect no toleration. It was in vain
that Parliament (p.^ 85) supported the petitioning ministers.
James replied by a proclamation (p. 420), in which his
resolution to enforce a strict conformity was expressed in
no doubtful terms. The Puritans were allowed a brief
period of grace, and six months later Bancroft, the new
archbishop, who trod in Whitgift's steps, ordered the decree
of deprivation to be carried into effect.

Henceforward the conflict, thus begun, continued without
any real pause, until it ended, for a time, in the overthrow
of the Church. The old demands, so often reiterated, appear
again in the parliamentary petitions of 1610 (pp. 300, 302).
The king, convinced that concession would only expose
the bishops to further attack, and that the very existence
of the monarchy was bound up with the episcopal system,
turned a deaf ear to all such prayers. His obstinacy was
partly instrumental in bringing to an untimely end the
financial treaty known as the Great Contract \ an arrange-
ment which would have been as beneficial to him as to
the country at large. It is here that the religious question
becomes fused with the political. The refusal of the king
to grant redress for ecclesiastical grievances was answered
by Parliament with a refusal or at least a stinting of supply.
The question of church reform-was practically inseparable
from two other questions, that of the execution of the penal
laws and that of the political power of the bishops. The
former has already been discussed: of the temper of the
Commons regarding the latter, their angry remonstrances
"against Bishop Thornborough in 1604, and Bishop Neilo
in 1614, are striking illustrations. On several occasions
the bishops showed themselves warm and indiscreet sup-
porters of the prerogative. In 1606, it can hardly be
doubted that their influence had much to do with the
failure of 4he bill to limit the power of Convocation (above,
p. xxxv). Again, in 1614, they were mainly instrumental
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